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volumes of the size of the present may be belter suited to the demand. Whether 
this be the case or not, we decidedly wish Dr. Morton to enlarge his subsequent 
editions; nothing doubting that such will be called for; and he will then be able, 
not only to add new facts to his publication, but to enlarge, explain and de- 
vclope various parts of what he lias already inserted. We are confident that 
the public will welcome such an enlargement; and that the work, without 
denying imperfections, will be considered as an honourable and desirable ac¬ 
quisition to American pathology. U ]j C 


SIX. Memoir of the Life, Writings, and Correspondence of James Connie, M. D., 

F. R. S. of Liverpool, &c. Edited by his son, Willi ax Wallace Connie! 

In two vols. 8vo. London. 1831. 

The very distinguished services rendered to medical science by the late Dr. 
Currie, hiseminent literary talents, his elegant compositions, and the acute powers 
of criticism displayed by him, as well as the importance of his political writings, 
the elevated position he enjoyed in society, and the esteem and affection in 
which he was held by many of the most celebrated men, in useful and polite 
learning, who adorned during the latter part of the last and the commencement 
of the present centuries, the country of his birth and of his adoption, entitle 
him in every way to the high respect of the members of that profession of 
which he was undeniably one of the brightest ornaments. Influenced by this 
opinion, and presuming that such of the readers of this Journal as are aware of 
the merits of Dr. Currie as a medical philosopher and practitioner, will find 
pleasure in perusing a sketch of the events of his life, and an enumeration of 
his services in science and literature; while those who have not yet become fa¬ 
miliar with these, will be gratified at being possessed of information on a sub¬ 
ject of such deep interest; we have prepared a brief and condensed analysis of 
the two volumes of memoirs of the life, writings, and correspondence of that dis¬ 
tinguished man, for which, as the title indicates, we are indebted to his son. 

Prepared, as they are, for the press by one having access to the most correct 
sources of information, they must be considered as entitled to entire confi¬ 
dence, in regard, at least, to all the events and facts they record. But even 
had we not the reason of the close relationship of the author to the subject 
of these memoirs, to lead to the conclusion of the authentic nature of the infor¬ 
mation they contain, we would feel disposed to place reliance on their accuracv, 
and to form a favourable opinion of their merits, learning as we do, from a re¬ 
cent publication,* that they received the unqualified approbation of William 
Roscoe, long the intimate friend of Dr. Currie, and whose testimony, from this 
circumstance as well as from his great literary renown, must naturally be re¬ 
garded as of great weight on a question of this nature. 

Dr. James Currie, the subject of the present memoir, was descended from a 
race of Scottish borderers. He was the only son of a respectable clergyman, 
and was born at the manse of Kirkpatrick-Fleming, in Annandale, on the 31st 
of May, 1756. He received the rudiments of his education under his father’s 
eve, at the parish school of the above-named place, and afterwards at that of 
Middiebie, in the same county, to which latter parish his father was translated, 
and of which he continued minister till his death. 

• Life of W. Roscoe, Vol. II. 310-11, Am. Ed. 
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survives—Alexander Young*, Esq. of Edinburgh, who in a recent letter to the 
editor, says, M am now the only survivor of four most intimate friends at Dum¬ 
fries school and Edinburgh college. With Dr. William Charles Wells, Dr. 
George Bell, and myself, your father was always the greatest favourite, all the 
rest of us were somewhat precipitate and pugnacious, but your father was the 
peace maker, and the great cement of our mutual friendship, till he went to 
America; and most sincerely did I rejoice when he returned, and found his old 
friends at this University, where he soon surpassed us all, and became again the 
bond of peace and mutual union among us. My intimacy with and sincere re¬ 
gard and affection for him remained undiminished till the day of his death.* *’ 

At the age of about fifteen he accompanied his father to Glasgow, and while 
in that city caught the spirit of enterprize common among his young country¬ 
men. His original destination was the profession of medicine; but his father 
was induced to yield to his desire of going out to America in the service of some 
merchant. He accordingly embarked for Virginia, in 1771, and on his arrival, 
was established at Cabin point, a small settlement on James* river. 

“ This important step had a striking effect upon the formation of his futhre 
character. The period when it was taken was pregnant with mighty events, 
which called into action and improved ever)*faculty of hisyouthful mind. Se¬ 
parated from his friends, deriving no advantages from the character and dispo¬ 
sitions, or society of the individuals to whose charge he was, at that early age, 
intrusted; exposed at times to disappointments and difficulty, and even danger; 
and thrown into situations where he was compelled to act for himself, unsatis¬ 
fied by the counsel or experience of others, his knowledge of mankind was 
speedily extended, his judgment matured, his power of decision strengthened, 
and his habit of self-command acquired.** 

During his residence in Virginia he frequently laboured under the ordinary 
diseases of the country, and especially suffered much from the intermittent 
fever. He soon found that his employment was uncongerial to his taste, and 
that his hopes of advancement were, to all appearances, not likely soon to be 
realised. When he had been two years in America, his father died, leaving a 
large family but ill provided for—a circumstance which added much to the 
anxiety which his own situation inspired. His feelings on this occasion, and a 
detail of the events of the period, were conveyed by him in numerous letters 
to some of his friends. These letters arc published in the volumes before us, 
and will be read with interest, but they cannot be inserted in this brief notice. 
Notwithstanding the adverse circumstances under which Mr. Currie was then 
placed, he discharged his duty to his employers with undiminished attention. 
He thereby acquired their confidence and approbation, and in more tranquil 
times, as his biographer remarks, he might have pursued the mercantile pro¬ 
fession with success. 

“ Habit had reconciled him to a spot where he had now made many friends, 
in whose society he was comparatively happy; and it appears that he was likely 
to form some connexions in business which held out the prospect of great ad¬ 
vantage. But the storm approached, which was, in its course, to destroy the 
ordinary pursuits of life, and to render the colony an overwhelming scene of 
tumult and agitation, in the midst of which commercial success was remote, if 
not hopeless, and neutrality of conduct was impossible.** 

His letters during this period evince the light in which he contemplated the 
struggle, and from them it is found, that although he regarded the noble spec- 
No. XXVI.—Feb. 1834. 42 
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subject for the exercise of his mental powers. “lie seems too, at this time, to 
have paid great attention to composition, and the style of his letters and essays 
exhibit much of the accuracy and ease of expression for which his subsequent 
writings have been admired.” 

After the requisite period of attendance at the University and Hospital, Mr. 
Currie finished his medical education with honour and distinction, and was qua¬ 
lified, on graduation, to commence his professional career as a physician. Fear- 
ing, however, lest by sitting down to seek employment in that capacity he 
should continue for some time longer his dependence on those near relations, 
“whose generous assistance was ill proportioned to their means,” he resolved 
to embrace the first opportunity which might offer to relieve them of expense 
on his account, and accordingly determined to seek a medical appointment in 
the army. He was nominated by General Sir William Erskine to be surgeon’s 
mate in his own regiment, with the rank of ensign. Hearing, about this time, 
that it was the intention of government to form a medical stafT in Jamaica, he 
became desirous of obtaining an appointment as physician to the expedition. 
As the latter was to sail in a few weeks, and the stated day for conferring de¬ 
grees at the University of Edinburgh was some months distant, he repaired to 
Glasgow, where no such impediment existed, and there, after a compliance 
with the accustomed forms, received his diploma in April, 1780. 

Dr. Currie enlisted much interest in support of his intended application, and 
proceeded to London provided with the recommendations and best wishes of 
the professors of the university and of many other friends. But upon his arrival 
in the metropolis, he found that the influence of the surgeon-general had pro¬ 
cured the situation in question for another young physician of acknowledged 
merit. He determined, nevertheless, in pursuance of his intention upon quiting 
his friends, to proceed at all events to Jamaica, and endeavour to establish him¬ 
self in practice in that island, from which he might, if unsuccessful, find many 
opportunities of passing over to Virginia. He took his passage, accordingly, in 
the fleet about to sail; but various delays occurred to prevent its departure, and 
were the cause of his spending a great part of the summer in London, where he 
extended his acquaintance among individuals of distinction in the literary world, 
as well as of eminence in his own profession. But although determined to pro¬ 
secute his plan of going to Jamaica, he had not concealed from his friends his 
desire of remaining, if possible, in England. 

“ He wrote particularly to his near relation, Dr. James Currie, of Chester, 
who had been then some time settled in practice in that city, and who was com¬ 
mencing that eminent and successful professional career which has so greatly 
distinguished a long life of activity and usefulness. To his intimate college 
companion, Dr. Richard Worthington, of Wrexham, he also wrote; and from 
each of these zealous friends he received a pressing invitation to visit them, 
accompanied by earnest remonttrance against his going abroad, and by their 
opinion, that, with a proper opening, his success at home was by no means 
doubtful. Accepting their invitation, he repaired to Chester, and on his arrival 
there he learned that both Manchester and Liverpool presented favourable 
prospects for a young physician. After a short visit to the former place, he at 
once decided upon selecting Liverpool as the field of his practice: and accom¬ 
panied by Dr. Currie, for the purpose of being personally introduced to the 
different friends of the latter, he established himself in that town in Octo¬ 
ber, 1780.” 
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Prosecuting- with zeal the duties of his arduous profession, his success was equal 
to his deserts, and a few years residence in Liverpool firmly established his re¬ 
putation for talents, and for those qualities which merit general esteem, while 
an intimate acquaintance procured him the confidence and affection of his 
friends. 

In January, 1783, his happiness was increased, and his prospects of inde¬ 
pendence and professional success materially improved, by his marriage with 
the daughter of Mr. William Wallace, an Irish gentleman, established as a mer¬ 
chant in Liverpool, and who, as the biographer takes good care to inform his 
readers, was lineally descended, (as well as his wife, who was his cousin ger¬ 
man,) from the Scottish hero of that name. The pleasures resulting from this 
event and from his success in his profession, was, however, destined to receive 
a check from a source little to have been anticipated. In January, 1784, Dr. 
Currie was called to Manchester to attend his friend Dr. Bell, who, after a rapid 
illness, which baffled the skill of his physicians, sank under his disease. The 
consequence of his travelling by night at a peculiarly severe season, and of ex¬ 
posure to the combined influence of agitation, loss of rest, and intense anxiety, 
was an alarming illness—“cough and spitting of blood, the attendants of pleu¬ 
risy, and frequent precursors of consumption.” By active depletion, the vio¬ 
lence of his complaint was arrested, “ but it left him in a state of debility that 
seemed, in his own mind, too clearly to forebode that he also should be a vic¬ 
tim to consumption, in addition to those of his family who had died, or were 
dying, of this fatal disease.” In compliance with the wishes of his friends, and 
more as a duty than from any sanguine expectation of benefit, he undertook a 
journey to Bristol. 

“ His recovery was for some time doubtful, and was retarded by many dis¬ 
tressing causes operating on his spirits, at a time when his enfeebled frame 
could scarcely support existence. What contributed at length most essentially 
to the removal of his complaint was gentle exercise, chiefly on horseback. A 
very full account of his case, with his own observations upon it, and of the state 
of his mind when the issue was uncertain, was published in the Zoonomia , some 
years afterwards.” 

A short time after his return to Liverpool, he was requested by the members 
of the Manchester Philosophical Society, to write a memoir of Dr. Bell, accom¬ 
panied by a translation of a thesis by the latter, on the physiology of plants, by 
which he acquired great credit in the University of Edinburgh. This painful 
task I)r. C. promised to undertake, and after a delay of a few months, occasion¬ 
ed by the feeble state of his health, he was enabled to complete it. “ This me¬ 
moir, which was Dr. Currie’s first appearance publicly as an author, placed him 
at once in a high rank in point of literary composition.” It was published in the 
second volume of the Transactions of the above-mentioned society, and is given 
in the appendix of the work before us. From his letters to his friends we find, 
that the state of Dr. Currie’s health continued for a long time extremely uncer¬ 
tain, and that his progress towards recovery was slow and feeble. 

Dr. Currie took an active part in the efforts made in the early part of the 
year 1787, and subsequently, by those who endeavoured to promote the aboli¬ 
tion of the African slave trade, and partook of the feelings winch animated the 
great majority of the British on this important subject As the town of Liver- 

42* 
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under the title of The Recluse. They appeared in the Liverpool Weekly Herald, 
but were not continued beyond twenty—the greater number of these being 
written by Mr. Roscoe. Two years after Dr. Currie took an interest in a very 
great public question, which engaged the attention of his fellow townsmen— 
the opening of the trade to India. On this occasion a public meeting unani¬ 
mously adopted and passed a series of resolutions and petitions, which were 
drawn up by Dr. Currie. 

“ While Dr. Currie’s talents were thus exerted out of the immediate sphere 
of his profession, his medical reputation was at the same time steadily increas¬ 
ing. In 1790 he had been elected a member of the London Medical Society, 
when he wrote a paper on Tetanus and Convulsive Disorders, which was pub¬ 
lished in their Transactions. And in the present year, (1792,) he was chosen 
a Fellow of the Royal Society and also of the Royal College of Physicians in 
Edinburgh. On the first of these occasions, he communicated a very curious 
• Account of the Remarkable Effects of a Shipwreck,’ which appeared in the 
Transactions of the learned body in question, and which contains the ground¬ 
work of his Medical Reports on the Affusion of Cold Water in Fever and other 
Disorders, which he subsequently gave to the world.” 

The author of the memoir before us remarks, that however disposed Dr. 
Currie was to devote himself to professional or literary pursuits, the period was 
now arrived when it was impossible for a man of keen sensibility and deep re¬ 
flection, to exclude the impression of public events from his thoughts; and that 
for some time the attention of this gentleman was absorbed by the rapidly-pass¬ 
ing occurrences in a neighbouring kingdom, and their probable consequences 
on the fortunes of England. When perseverance in the war with France had 
been determined upon, in opposition, as lie conceived, to the true interests of 
his country, he published the celebrated letter from Jasper Wilson to Mr. Pitt, 
which appeared in June, 1793, and of which it is said ten thousand copies were 
sold. 

“ Its reception was, in many respects, much more favourable than the writer 
had expected. It acquired a degree of celebrity, indeed, which has distin¬ 
guished it from all similar productions of that day, and which, however deserved 
and however honourable, was the source of much uneasiness to the author.” 
“This letter was warmly admired by the opposition in parliament, and by 
all those who disapproved of the war; and its temper and spirit were spoken 
of with praise by many who disputed the author’s conclusions. It rests on un¬ 
questionable authority, that soon after it came out, it was favourably mentioned 
by Mr. Pitt himself, particularly that part of it which gives a kind of analysis 
of revolutions. It was ascribed to various persons; and to Mr. Sheridan, amongst 
other distinguished leaders of the opposition. By some it was considered the 
production of more than one hand; but Dr. Currie was the sole author. 
Mr. Wilbcrforce alone was acquainted with his intention of publishing, who 
certainly was not a convert to his opinions, but respected his motives, and pro¬ 
mised to keep his secret—an engagement which, as far as this gentleman was 
concerned, there is every reason to believe was fulfilled.” 

Dr. Currie gave a very strong proof of the effects produced upon his 
feelings by the political state of England at this period, in entertaining the 
idea—notwithstanding the high professional reputation and extensive practice 
he had obtained—the valuable friends and connexions he possessed, and the 
general respect and esteem he commanded, of quitting his country. To that 
effect he wrote, in July, 1793, to his kinsman in Virginia. But the idea seems 
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»*j'ear aftor^tifTsays I^liaU Itick'To'thi s ° "" S3n ’ <5 friCnd ’ datfd "ore than 
and respect, however much I have disannroved'an’'T B ° reTn ^ eat 1 venerate 
of its present administration. With the pEtinn^T the measurcs 

and ended Dr. C.’s political writim-s P .r p of - T aspcr Wilson commenced 
attention from public calamities “wfj ch hi t?°T.endeavoured to withdraw l,is 
"ere deeply affected, but which it was ou f, f ° reSCen * b - V " hich «• flings 
and began to carry into execution his i t f lls po "' er fo avert or alleviate,” 
professional experience in febrile disease" " h? | , pubbsbin g the result of his 
m doing so, when an event' occur^TwhicWor^.Tmf P^ess 

into a new channel, by whiclt his lit,.,.,,., , . ' ’ dlvert ed Ins thoughts 

widely extended.” Allusion is he W “ 50me Bern ards 

Robert Burns, (which took place in July, jyggV ^ 111 of t,le celebrated poet, 
to write, so soon as his medical work should be fi ''I'T ’‘I® Dr- C ' undertook 
The latter task was accomplished in thef!l" pi ' C " t0 the world, 

appeared under the title of “.Medical Ben . e> , ear ’ ( ~ 1T97 >) and the work 
and warm, as a Remedy in Fever and othe^ 1Y °" ‘ ^ , CdeCts of Water, cold 
Surface of the Body or used InteraaBy. 1 ”'' “**"*' Whether applicd <° 

dicZ h u e bSo“ K;^,:‘^P~b ? b | yequu ,0 those of any me- 
buted,—the previous reputation of die author tT * ? everal causes conlii- 
commended; the modesty and caution with whirl! . | nove,t >’ of thc practice re- 
almost entire absence of those tcchnimi 1 W . lt was announced; and the 
are generally rendered uffimd.i^be o& b * ‘ nedi «> 

Currie has succeeded in an extrSordin,™ L. mbe ? of thc profession. Dr 

tails in a distinctness of phraseology and eleven" Professional de- 

degree of feeling which gave to the Media? »,n f y e ’ combined with a 

what might be looked for in a publication of ,n ' crcst far beyond 

candour, too, with which the Unfavourable results "ofTh' T1,e . s,m P«city and 
tend strongly to gain the confidence of the rea,W f ° , pract,ce arc given, 

«^t!STJ5SSSSS'S 

Jisxs.’rtrst n , ,r‘ ? *■ •—- 

observations cannot be regarded as of sufficient ■T^ * pr ° ressionaI "an, >><3 
in tins place. Nor shall wfundtmke . ‘fre V' a " d Va ' UC ‘° be noli «d 
persuaded as we are that ou?5£« a Z.Z ^ T* 
practice advocated in the work in question nnl qUa ' i n,ed w,th tlle method of 
those publications which should be in the hands o'f^ "® aS one of 

In reference to it, therefore, we shall onlv nt “ f , V pract,sm g physician, 
remedial efTects of cold affusions. Dr. Currie'Tould 1 ‘ “T ° f lbe 

claim. So earlvas 1768 it was inirml.ir i*. i d ^ and indeed laid, no 
Wright, of Edinburgh, whose account J*:! h ! Wc,t Indies b - v 1)r - William 
Medial Journal, for 178C, and in 1791 a "7 pnbbsbcd in the London 
the late Dr. Brandre.h, of LK-e^ool fffie ? ^ ad ’ an ‘ a ^ by 

was inserted in Duncan's Commences. The u" e Tf cofd"'I''" 

S5 zzzztszsz 

a remedy infevers, seems to have been unk= 
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adds, with whose narrative the Medical Reports commence, must be ascribed 
the honour of having introduced the cold allusion into notice in modern times. 
But we undoubtedly owe to Dr. Currie the first specific directions for its safe ap¬ 
plication. 

Dr. Currie now commenced the task of writing the life and editing the works 
of Burns, which, as has been stated, he had undertaken to do. After encoun¬ 
tering many obstacles, arising from the difficulty of obtaining the necessary 
information—the whole of which is minutely detailed in the volumes before us, 
Dr. Currie completed his task, and the work made its appearance in May, 1800, 
nearly four years after the death of Bums, under the title of “The Works of 
Robert Burns; with an Account of his Life, and a Criticism on his Writings; to 
which are prefixed some Observations on the Character and Condition of the 
Scottish Peasantry;” in 4 vols. 8vo. 

“The completion of his toilsome task was repaid by general admiration of 
the manner in which it had been executed; and the obtaining £ 1200 from the 
booksellers for the family of Burns, amply compensated for many a sleepless 
night and weary hour. Testimonies of approbation poured in from every 
quarter, and his literary reputation became not inferior to his character and 
name as a physician.” 

The family and intimate friends of Bums—those who may be supposed to 
have known him best and loved him most—expressed themselves perfectly sa¬ 
tisfied; and at a time too, when, as the biographer remarks, the jealous sensibi¬ 
lity of affection, assisted by the strength of comparatively recent recollections, 
must have naturally been strongly alive to any errors into which Dr. Currie 
might unconsciously have fallen. The work passed through four editions, of 
2000 copies each, during the life-time of the author, and he died under the 
grateful impression that his benevolent exertions, and his disinterested sacrifice 
of time and health, had been crowned with entire success, and that the seal of 
public estimation had been affixed to his labours. How little did he anticipate 
that many years afterwards various admirers and biographers of Bums, (and 
among others his brother Gilbert Burns himself, whose letters in approval of the 
work arc given in the memoirs before us,) would have appeared before the 
public, with the declared object of vindicating the memory of the poet from 
the exaggerations and misrepresentations affecting his character, which Dr. 
Currie is charged hy them with having admitted into his life!! 

Be this, however, as it may, the publication of this Life brought the author 
into cpistolatory correspondence with many literary men of celebrity, and 
among these with Sir Walter Scott, who wrote to him respecting his intended 
work, the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. Lord Cullen, son of Dr. Cullen, 
applied to him for assistance in writing the life of his father; and after the bat¬ 
tle of Alexandria, the manuscript journal of General Moore, who fell afterwards 
at Corunna, was offered to him, with a wish that he would write the history of 
the campaign of Egypt. But these and other applications, neither his health 
nor his time would allow him to comply with. 

About this time, England being threatened with invasion by the French, a 
call of patriotism was made on the inhabitants of the whole kingdom. Public 
meetings w'ere held, and at that which took place at Liverpool Dr. Currie took 
an active part, and was one of the committee appointed on the occasion. This, 
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Frj"' ri f 0 tt/ W To e ^d h te^l;tefT CnerffetiCa,l >’ ! " bdlalf ° f *"e 

were >cft -itho« sufficient clothL ^ril: ° f ** « »"d 

curred the undisguised displeasure of goverement ^ r,!^ TT‘ *' 

tive part, in conjunction with his friend Mp Tin •' , ' Cume ,ook an ac- 
Anmra. He took a sire™ „ V- ” the csta hlishmcnt of the 
Botaxic Gisdes; and in 18o/he hacl thegrltifica^n^f 11 and ° pC " inS ° f the 

Kever Wards, for * 

possession* of tliMe^esTin j£'wi!iehu» usuahv'th' "’i 5 ''* consillcr him5c| f in 
To the full enjoyment of tl£e, h^.TS£ W* 10 TS* 1 - ife M]c ' 
fortunately wanting-. Ilis earlv illness n f»?i ’ 1 ,rst of blc ssings, was un- 

winch his youth had enabled him to surmount leVlffiTsfllT m “ »* ven * aml 
rence of those symptoms, to which his mnet*« • 1,m stl to a recur- 

scarcely a winter passed, in which he was not visited h"- W “ 5 P!' cdis P rac d i and 
tacks, attended by cough and difficulty of r' se 'ere inflammatory at- 

section the only effectual though debilitatin'" r/m^i for whsch he found venc- 
one of Ins letters about this time, he ssvs—‘Him alii U , d,nff to ,hese in 

ofa consumption-a disease by which t'hrennt l r •" ndern ’- v ' roof > d )’ in S 

ed off, and to which I think it very nrnh I fi S ,? In - V s,sters have hecn carri- 
the attacks I have parried CeS feumh^ 5C '- , SbaU fa " a vic,im - »'anyare 
ness, but I expect a thrust through the lungs one'day I"!"’- a " d ^ C0 °‘- 

h^r“-ouX1oBurtL“mna 1802 : ( n <f ° r the b '™«‘ * his 
who had returned from sea in bad heal*" BuMhe'w Gr3ham M °° rC ’ 

and windy, he derived little benefit from the weather being cold, wet, 

Scotland, with the hope to^^5 1 J e T V -. In V?’ lfW -" e ' isi,cd 
his health. In a letter, dated June 19th 1804 l,° Pen bC ° f bencfit to 

did not always convey the Mca of illness , ’ ‘ ! al " s S cneral appearance 

August he was sent for by expreL'to Manchester‘ < ' n f " fr ° m "> 
illness of Dr. Percival and Tr I cons equenee of the fatal 

visits on this melandiolt ocresion" ' D made "«"» >‘<™ed 

ter tJthVdcaffi.bec^of a b *V —d to Manches- 

own profession. In each case his ,.,-,...,7^' and distinguished member of his 
most serious nature ” “ The eitrem I " S were ^followed by an illness of the 
his journeys to see Dr. Perf^Wo^ and ^“ «¥* had marked 
where so valuable a life was concerned lhe s . tro| iff interest which he had felt 
frame. He was aeain taken in er !| C ?i’ co ” 1 hined to assail an already enfeebled 
the lively apprehensions of his’ family'^ndee l"]"* 1 5ym P' oms which excited 
pressed with the belief that if he nassed thee™’ '‘ C llm . self strongly im- 
consequences would, in all probJffiEfproveS L j vcr P 00, > the 
s,deuce, therefore, became the subject o'f hi. frequentcotette" der ™- 
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Having taken the advice of his friends in reference to the most eligible spot 
tvithin the kingdom,—for he decidedly refused to go to a foreign country. Dr. 
Currie at the close of November, 1804, went by slow journeys, and accom¬ 
panied by his daughter, to Clifton, and after a few days rest proceeded to Bath, 
where he remained a month. Here he appears to have received some benefit; 
for in a letter of 19th December to his friend Mr. Roscoe, he states, that on the 
general subject of his health he can speak satisfactorily—that lie was benefited 
by the journey, though he caught cold in the course of it; but that this cold 
was gone ofi, and that with it his cough had in great measure disappeared. He 
proposed to return to Liverpool early in January; but at that time he suffered 
a relapse, and was in consequence unfit for tile journey. Not enjoying all the 
quiet at Hath which he found necessary, he went to Clifton, where he passed 
this and the following month; making occasional visits to Bath of a day or two 
at a time—a plan which was attended with temporary benefit He now found, 
however, that he had derived so very little advantage from his absence from 
Liverpool, as to make it a matter of great doubt whether he ought, in prudence 
again to expose himself to a northern climate; and the necessity of giving up 
cl cry other consideration to the chance of regaining health, induced him finally 
to determine on making Bath the place of his future residence. This was ef¬ 
fected in March, 1805. His reception at that place had always proved highly 
gratifying. Bv the members of the professon in general, he had been met with 
courtesy and respect—by some, especially by Dr. Falconer and Dr. Haygarth 
with friendly cordiality; he had been well received—his acquaintance had been 
even courted by the best society, both resident and casual, with which that city 
abounds: and on settling permanently in that place, he found no diminution of 
that notice and attention, which might before have been the result of kindness 
to a transient visitor. He fell at once into an easy and extensive practice, “ and 
had soon reason to believe, that if his health were only restored, he might ex¬ 
pect any success in his profession, which it was possible for one man to attain.” 
Dr. Currie seemed, for a short time, to be decidedly improved in health, but 
this state was not long maintained—his cough and oppression returned, and he 
suffered from want of rest. About this period of his life he composed an -5a’- 
drax lu Sleep , with the exception, as the biographer states, of the first stanza, 
which seems to have been written differently some years before. 

“ It is the only poetical production of his riper years, and was composed under 
circumstances, which would impart interest to a poem possessing even slighter 
claims to be admired.” 

Dr. Currie’s intention was to pass the hot months away from Bath. His 
journey was delayed, however, for two months, principally by his desire to com¬ 
plete the fourth edition of the Medical Heports, which had been long called for 
by the booksellers. At length early in August he quitted Bath preparing to 
be away a month or six weeks, and intending to coast along the south of England 
as far as Dover. But he was not able to proceed further than Sidmouth, where 
he arrived on the eleventh. On this day he grew worse, and expressed his 
opinion to his son, that he should never leave that place. His symptoms were 
gradually aggravated, but till a week previous to his death, his mental powers 
retained all their vigour. 

“Ten days before he died, he dictated to the writer an account of his poli- 
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wUh 'it !T d ‘V he , appa " d “> aad Which closes 

a defensive docent £ bVS ? rendered^nr^^ This is in,cnded “ 
character or memory. On any thine- that resmJ, q “ by a ">' at,ack on my 
affair with Chalmers, I wish mv oved ami cxr^n '!’- v , men ? 0,rs . including the 
consulted. If health and engagements or fe^n " , f ^- nd , Mr ' I!oscoe >o be 
quite happy to suppose mysdf in the hands of Iff! ^ m '™- v> 1 shaI1 b <-' 
friend my last blessings! and to theirs! r ‘ Aiken. To this excellent 

generation, and^Hh hope^'^theMp'ected u’ni^ 'Th" F- aCe Ui,h the living 

expressed himsdft'ht*declwed^hTt 5 he^feU 6 'nTh fr ° m bi0ffrapher > Dr - C 
thought of futurity, and after lone and • ,ber . tremors nor fears at the 
characteristic firmness, and with a natienrTd^ aU f° n " ffs wl ‘ ich he bore with 
be an example to his family, he breathed r"i" C '' >C 1 “ ni S ,lt and bupvl would 
at the age of forty-nine ye^Tnd Ih^lmhs" °" ^ ^ A “*“* ^ 

of its adjoining vessel* accom MmJdby° xt mo !■'y**’ W ‘ th '. nci P !ent ossification 
the right lung!” oompameu by extraordinary wasting and adhesion of 

siv‘e With a secret, pen- 

strengthened by die asperity of Ids early fite !!? temperament, but possibly 
fession, acting on a heart of great feeline * wku ! y he "’cidents of his pro! 
by this disposition from engaging in the aftive *{■' "I n ° , r “, p f ct incapacitated 
was led by it to find a charm i„ Um privMe circln !!! , t0 - Wh,ch ba w as called, he 
general society, and to indulge in those intellemual P «i'° r the attractions of 
or imag,nation can bestow. ji c Wls not kvUh nf p, 1 easures winch memory 
the few who had his confidence and rega 5 no. n 'u e ", Ce or Profession; but 
“ Prom nature he receivedan undemanding Tu 0 °!'' T* “nreservedly. 
proved by study, enlarged by early interc b op ! b F first order, which wasim- 
by observation and reflection/ HisVnowledge ofh! h ‘ "' orId > and matured 
and was evinced by his skill in the • it . Q f.. n , m:tn nature was profound, 
of intellect was equaltothedisc^ioior o ,nd,v,dual character. Ills reach 
jects of metaphysics, politics, or morals, andh^^^T i“ nd difficult sub ‘ 
sive and acute. He possessed 1 ,,™,™,™ 11 8 ' „ s uere dear, comprehen- 

each topic with singular clearness and withTr'V^ conv f s a tion . illustrating 
expression; and he had so much candour ui strength and happiness of 
and was such a master of frCe fr ° m pre j udicc - 

seriously without improvement.” b difficult to converse with him 

pr,v„„a him f,.« ‘•“ ““'■"-•r-...™- 

CTct f cd as thncp . . b at task. Inis is the more to be re- 

^he wt“eculhrt fiue" ^hTnhl^f "l a " d ' 0 ,he <>f them 

of observation.” * P h,loso P h,ca l spirit of inquiry and his accuracy 
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